RICHELIEU AND EUROPE
for. He knew well that he could not effect a victory all at
once: in the first place, it was necessary to build up his
army and to train it. But time was his ally. It was sufficient
for him to be able to carry on whilst building up his strength,
but the same could not be said of his adversaries. And
that is why he welcomed the arrival of the year 1638 with
greater confidence and renewed hope.
A supplementary army had been raised in France and,
on his side, Bernard de Saxe-Weimar had recruited fresh
troops, strong and well provisioned. At all points where
action had taken place the conflict was redoubled. The
energy which animated the French troops was not only a
proof of their courage, their better training, an organisa-
tion of which they were proving the excellence; it was
Richelieu's will, his energy of spirit which was prolonging
life in an attenuated body, which radiated from him to
the enthusiastic soldiers. And was it not said, in a low
voice, lest one should be mistaken, that the Queen was
pregnant, and that the King would perhaps have an heir
at last . . .? Fortune had turned. One felt that it was a
blessing from above.
In a great and dashing offensive in which many towns
were taken and many victories won, Bernard cleared the
Rhine; he took Sackingen, Lanfenburg, Waldshut, and
laid siege to Rheinfelden, the fourth bridge-head. The
imperial army hurried towards him, tried to check him,
and was defeated. Corbie was avenged! . . . The famous
roving troop leader, Werth, who had caused terror in
France, was captured by Bernard. Rheinfelden fell, and
after this there was the siege of Brisach. Brisach was a
stronghold of no importance in itself, but by its prominent
position and the necessities of Spanish strategy, was of
considerable value and could be considered as one of the
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